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THE FRENCH DECORATIVE STYLES 

III. LOUIS XVI 

By Walter A. Dyer 

Author of "The Lure of the Antique' 1 Early American Craftsmen** 
"Creators of Decorative Styles/* etc. 



BETWEEN two decorative periods there is al- 
ways a period of transition. Signs of change 
are to be noticed in the styles of the late Louis 
XV period. Nevertheless, the transition at this time, 
though leading to a style radically different, was 
comparatively brief, and we find the elements of the 
new style in full swing early in the reign of Louis 
XVI. It was, indeed, a more or less arbitrary 
change, carried out by some of the same artists that 
had worked under Louis XV. Though some of the 
features of the Louis XVI style doubtless owe much 
to the dainty taste of Marie Antoinette, perhaps 
she has received more credit than was her due, for 
when she came from Vienna as the bride of the 



Classic revival resulted, corresponding to that rep- 
resented by the work of Adam, Wedgwood, Hep- 
pelwhite and Sheraton in England. The return to 
simpler forms, more graceful lines, and greater re- 
straint in ornamentation appealed to the volatile 
French taste. The ponderously or elaborately dig- 
nified gave place to a playful and dainty character 
which we have come to associate with the name of 
Marie Antoinette. 

There are critics who profess to see in the Louis 
XVI style, as in that of Robert Adam, only a feeble 
reflection of the Classic, lacking comfort, elegance 
and stability. Such critics are persons — and there 
are always some — who are constitutionally in- 




LOUIS XVI PARLOR IN THE MANHATTAN HOTEL, NEW YORK, AN EXCELLENT 
AND MODERN APPLICATION OF THE STYLE 



young Dauphin, she found the new style already 
under way. 

As a matter of fact, the marked changes in 
French decorative styles which developed during the 
brief reign of Louis XVI (1774-1793) were due to 
a more or less logical swing of the pendulum to a 
taste for simpler forms after an overabundance of 
the elaborate. Moreover, the artists of the period 
had become studiously interested in the antiquities 
recently unearthed at Herculaneum and Pompeii 
and also in the work of the Italian Renaissance. A 



capable of appreciating the unadorned beauty of 
simplicity and perfect proportion. My own faculty 
of appreciation reacts more promptly to this more 
chaste form of art than to the more ornate expres- 
sions of Chippendale and the artists of the Louis 
XV period. In spite of severity of line, Louis XVI 
furniture combines beauty and comfort with exqui- 
site proportions. Though shorn of ornateness, it 
does not lack elegance. Though quiet, it is never 
vulgar. It suggests, indeed, aristocracy. It is a 
refined style, removed as far as possible from the 
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A MODERX UPHOLSTERED SOFA 

ix Louis XVI style.. The 

Fit A 31 E IS OF WALNUT WITH 
GILDING 



Courtesy of S. Karpen & Bros. 

monstrous, ugly and grotesque and characterized 
by delicacy of outline and fineness of detail. There 
is a certain purity about the style and a quality 
which indicates that its simplicity was not the re- 
sult of poverty of imagination, but of self-imposed 
restraint. Finally, the style was executed with the 
best of workmanship and painstaking finish. 

As to details of the Louis XVI style, it may be 
said to be rectangular in principle. Straight lines 




Modern chair in the Louis 
XVI style , upholstered 
with the oval back. The 
frame is mahogany with 

GILDING 



instruments, Cupid's quiver, baskets and garlands 
of flowers, wreathes and bay leaves. 

Many artists and cabinet-makers contributed to 

the development of this style, including men of 

great talent and ability. Probably the greatest 

and the simplest curves replaced the reversed curves cabinetmaker of the period was Riesener, who had 



and flowing scrolls and give the keynote to the 
style. Ornamental details, which were used with 
restraint, were largely Classic in type and deriva- 
tion and were used with great skill. They were 
often copies of Pompeiian and Italian Renaissance 



gained fame and experience during the previous 
reign. He was a master of marquetry, using woods 
like pigments. A younger man, equally noteworthy, 
was David Rontgen, more often referred to as 
"David," who was patronized by Marie Antoinette, 



carvings. Rococo ornament was abandoned, the and who became later one of the exponents of the 
horizontal Greek band taking the place of the shell Empire style. He also was a producer of wonder- 



Cotirtesy of S. Karpen & Bros, 



in mouldings. The overdone 
acanthus and the endive 
made way for the laurel 
and the oak leaf, the latter 
appearing especially on 
large pieces of furniture, 
such as cabinets, bureaus 
and consoles, and also on 
clocks, mirrors and sconces, 
though less commonly on 
chairs and tables. 

The fluted column be- 
came an important feature 
of construction and orna- 
ment, both in woodwork 
and metal-work. On cab- 
inets and such pieces this 
column appears in the form of a fluted pilaster, 
sometimes tapering to the floor, sometimes resting 
on claw feet. Frequently the flutings were filled 
at intervals with quills or husks, often gilded. On 
chairs and tables the column takes the form of 
straight, round vertical legs, fluted and slightly 
tapering. 

Flat surfaces of walls and furniture, always deco- 
rated during the previous period, were now often 
left in the form of plain, rectangular panels, sur- 
rounded by mouldings, in place of irregular panels 
encrusted with ornament. The corners of the rect- 
angles were usually broken, and often there was a 
medallion or painting inside, somewhat in the Pom- 
peiian manner. In place of arms, armor, weapons 
and the victor's palm of Louis XIV, or the Wat- 
teau and Boucher pastorals of Louis XV, these 
medallions were Classic in subject, or musical 




fully minute marquetry. 
The greatest metal-worker 
of the period was Gou- 
thiere who often cooper- 
ated with Riesener. And 
there were other artists, 
craftsmen and decorators 
whose work should be dis- 
cussed if space permitted. 
Many woods were em- 
ployed by the cabinet- 
makers of this period, 
chiefly oak, walnut and ma- 
hogany. Mahogany became 
more popular than walnut, 
but the latter was much 
used for the frames of up- 
holstered furniture, either natural or enameled in 
soft colors. Ormolu mounts continued in use on 
the larger furniture, and also inlay of tulip, rose, 
pear, amboyna, holly, mahogany, ebony, etc. Lac- 
quered furniture was also in demand to some extent. 
Light tints prevailed in woodwork and upholstery, 
the wood often being stained or finished with white 
enamel and gilding. 

The metal-work of the period was, as a rule, 
superbly executed, some of it appearing like jew- 
elry. Chinese porcelains were much used, mounted 
in bronze, and Sevres plaques were inserted in 
furniture. 

Interior decoration and woodwork partook of 
the same general character as the furniture. Door 
and window frames became more strictly rectangu- 
lar, with the carved ornament much smaller and 
finer. Walls were frequently divided by fluted 
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A Louis XVI arm- 
chair with THE 

OVAL BACK, OF 
TAINTED AND GILDED 
WOOD, UrHOLSTERED 



A Louis XVI arm- 
chair WITH SQUARE 
BACK AND SEAT OF 
CANE AND A FRAME 
OF CARVED WALNUT 



Courtesy of Metropolitan Museum of Art 




pilasters into panels which were decorated after the 
Pompeiian or Italian Renaissance manner. 

Furniture, when not gilded or enameled, was 
highly polished, much more of the wood showing 
than on Louis XV furniture. Bronze mounts were 
still used, particularly on the dark wood pieces, but 
Boulle's inlay of tortoise-shell had gone out of 
fashion. Large pieces, such as vitrines, cabinets, 
commodes, desks, etc., were most commonly made 
of this dark polished wood with metal mounts and 
occasionally inlay. Sometimes they were furnished 
with marble tops. Tables were often made in this 
style, too, of dark polished wood, frequently ma- 
hogany, with metal mounts or inlay, and with mar- 
ble tops, but they are not so pleasing as the lighter 
stands and tables in white or tinted enamel or gilt. 
The marble tops sometimes look a bit too heavy 
for the slender legs. 

The legs of chairs, sofas, tables, commodes, desks, 
etc., command particular attention because they 
were distinctive and differed radically from those 
of the previous reign. These pieces of furniture 
stood squarely and honestly straight, but not un- 
gracefully so. The curved and cabriole leg was 
gone and in its place appeared a straight, compara- 
tively slender, somewhat tapering shaft with no 
underframing. The typical Louis XVI leg has 
never seemed as graceful to me as the more slender 
reeded leg designed by Sheraton, but, as I say, it 
was distinctive. It was Classic in detail and gen- 
erally fluted, the fluting being varied with lines of 
threaded beads, husks, shorter reedings or flutings, 
or with linings of brass and metal headings. The 
feet were often shod with bronze ferrules or finely 
finished with a ring, an acanthus cup, or a vase- 
Hke terminal adapted from the Pompeiian. The 
top of the leg was often carved in a tiny wreath, 
a row of beading, or a torch-like ornament, or it 
was topped with a bronze cap. Table legs often 
had female heads in ormolu at the top. 

As is often the case, the chairs were among the 
most interesting products of the period. Walnut 
was the wood most commonly used for chairs, 
either finished natural or enameled and gilded. Oak 
and other woods, frequently painted in soft colors 
or white, were also used for chairs. 

Sinuous curves disappeared from the chair- 



backs, which were usually rectangular, round or 
oval in shape. They still produced the effect of 
exquisitely carved frames for upholstery. Often 
a bow of ribbon was carved at the top. Square or 
round seats predominated. The arms were rather 
high at the juncture with the back and were 
straight or gently curving, resting on straight or 
slightly curved supports, which in turn rested 
squarely on the front legs. 

The new type of leg has already been mentioned 
— a straight, slender, vertical shaft, usually round, 
fluted, and more or less tapering. This was used 
with both the round-back and the square-back 
chairs. The effect was saved from stiffness by the 
proportions and the decoration. A great variety 
appears in the fluting and the foot was always given 
a neat finish. There was seldom any underbracing. 

The use of cane increased for the backs and seats 
of chairs, and is frequently to be found with 
painted, gilded and natural walnut frames. Dining- 
room chairs of the period very often had cane seats 
and backs or were covered with material to match 
the walls and hangings. 

The majority of the chairs, however, were up- 
holstered in fine materials, including brocades and 
Gobelin, Beauvais and Aubusson tapestries. Deli- 
cate colors prevailed in the upholstery goods, suited 
to the gilt and white or light-tinted enamels used 
on the wood. The stuffs were rich, but the designs 
were smaller than those of the Louis XV uphol- 
stery, to match the finer detail of the woodwork. 
The popular patterns included stripes of fine lines 
and small florals, as well as larger flowers and 
foliage, baskets, ribbons, etc. The effect was nearly 
always light and dainty. Loose cushions of eider- 
down were much used with chairs and sofas. 

Sofas were upholstered in the same materials, 
were usually gilded or enameled, and followed, in 
general, the lines of the chairs. The Louis XVI 
sofa was longer than that of the previous period 
and had more legs. 

Briefly, these details represent the style devel- 
oped during the score of years of Louis XVFs 
reign. In some respects it marks the climax of 
French decorative art. Then came the Revolution, 
the ruin of the state ateliers and the abrupt 
termination of the Louis XVI period. 



